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MAJOR-GENERAL 0. 0. HOWARD, 

MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY W. SLOCUM, 

AND 
MAJOR GENERAL ABNER DOUBLEDAY. 



THE COUNT OP PARIS : 

A remarkable engraving, called " The Midnight Review," is 
very popular in France and may be known in America. It repre- 
sents innumerable lines of phantom warriors mustering through 
the moonlit clouds to march past before the ghost of Napoleon, 
under whose leadership each of them had met a soldier's death. 

This weird scene had made a deep impression on my mind 
when I was a child, and its remembrance suddenly flashed upon 
me when I entered, some weeks ago, the great National Cemetery 
of Gettysburg, over whose peaceful graves presides the bronze 
statue of the gallant Reynolds. My imagination first retraced to 
me the real midnight scene which the then small cemetery of 
Gettysburg witnessed on the historical night of July 1, 1863, 
when the illustrious General Meade, hastening to grasp with a 
firm hand the command of the army so recently intrusted to him, 
set his foot on that key-position where his weary soldiers, sleeping 
among the citizens' tombs, seemed, under the pure rays of the 
moon, as so many statues recording the memory of the de- 
parted. 

How many among those young and healthy men slept that 
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night for the last time and now rest forever in the long rows of 
white stones, drawn like regiments on the parade-ground, with 
their officers in front, which extend all over the hallowed ground, 
and whose martial order cannot fail to strike every visitor's 
mind ! 

It required, indeed, a small effort of imagination to conceive 
another midnight scene, where, under the call of some mysterious 
power, in the stillness and dubious light of that hour, the form 
of every dead soldier would grow out of the small marble slabs to 
form a powerful array on the ground where they had generously 
given up their life to save their country in the most critical mo- 
ment of its history. 

However, this is perhaps too pagan a thought for a Christian 
cemetery, where the memory of the dead is honored by words of 
peace and hope, and not^of vengeance and retaliation. As Gen- 
eral Howard so eloquently said on that same evening at the meet- 
ing of the citizens of Gettysburg, the watchword must there be 
" Charity for all." It is only a feverish brain which could in its 
dream call the spirits of the Confederate soldiers out of their 
scattered tombs to lead them in the darkness of the midnight hour 
to the assault of those heights which were soaked with their blood a 
quarter of a century ago. And taking this view, I must confess 
that I regretted to see our late enemies' remains excluded f «om the 
ground dedicated by a reunited people to the memory of the vic- 
tims of the war, where every one bows before the emblem of 
our common redeemer. I felt this regret more keenly when, some 
days later, I saw in Quebec the common monument erected by the 
British nation to the memory of the two valiant soldiers, Wolfe 
and Montcalm — a great example of impartiality before the equality 
in deaths and glory ! 

But why evoke the dead while in broad daylight I could behold 
a more extraordinary sight in an historical point of view than the 
midnight review ? To the call of General Butterfield, chief of 
staff of the Army of the Potomac in that decisive battle, had 
answered nearly all the surviving chiefs who were the principal 
actors in this great drama. Instead of the ghostly legions 
marching in an unearthly silence, I had around me all the living 
leaders whose names will always be associated with the history of 
the battle of Gettysburg. It was, indeed, a high compliment 
which they paid to a true friend of their country, who, after hav- 
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ing served with them in the same army, had undertaken to write an 
impartial account of the great struggle. This compliment I once 
more gratefully acknowledge. 

The citizens of Gettysburg were right to appreciate the re- 
markable character of the visit which took place on the 15th of 
October, for I believe that there is not one of the innumerable 
battlefields of old Europe which has been revisited by such a num- 
ber of the leaders of the victorious army, assembled on the same 
day to go together on the historical ground and combine their re- 
membrances of a quarter of a century past, to enrich, if I can say 
so, their common fund of information. 

I understand that each of them has promised to give his per- 
sonal impressions of that visit. Nothing could be more interest- 
ing for the student of history and the military critic. In com- 
pany with such high authorities I cannot presume to add to their 
statements anything which would be of interest for the one or the 
other. Moreover, if the impressions of a European officer may 
be of some value to the readers of this, I shall yield the pen to 
my friend and companion, Colonel de Parseval, who has already 
recorded these impressions in a French military paper, where 
they have been duly appreciated. 

However, this I can say : that, having minutely described the 
field of battle, and mastered, I believe, all the operations which 
were conducted upon it, without having seen the ground, I was 
very anxious to know whether the personal inspection of this 
ground would correspond or not with the ideas I had formed by 
the study of the maps. That my expectation was fully realized 
speaks volumes in favor of the accuracy of those maps. I confess 
that only by a very natural process of the mind I had imagined 
that every inequality of the ground, except perhaps the bold pro- 
files of the Eound Tops and Culp's Hill, was more marked than I 
found it to be in reality. 

It was only when we were crammed on the platform of the bel- 
fry of the theological seminary that I clearly understood the 
strength and importance of the ridge to which this building gives 
its name. Prom there also it was easy to recognize the natural 
weakness of the position in which the Eleventh Corps had to sup- 
port the brunt of Ewell's attacks. That the whole line occupied 
on the afternoon of the 1st of July by the two Federal corps 
d'armes was bound to crumble to pieces as soon as it should be 
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strongly assailed from the north and northeast was so evident 
that any discussion upon the connection between these two corps 
seemed to be quite out of order : a happy result, for the narrow 
platform was no place to debate upon such a burning ques- 
tion. 

In the afternoon our drive took us first to Culp's Hill, the 
rugged ground of which must be seen to understand the nature 
of the bloody fight which took place on its eastern slope. But to 
realize fully its importance for the defence of the Federal lines, 
it is necessary at the same time to look a moment westward so as 
to see how near it lies to the part of those lines which occupied 
Cemetery Ridge and extended further south. It is impossible 
then not to be struck by what must be called Lee's capital error in 
the disposition of his forces on the second and third days 
of the battle. It is no disparagement of the great Con- 
federate chieftain's abilities to point out the error, for which 
some causes may be found, for as the general result of the battle 
was the defeat of his army, the cause of this defeat must be found 
somewhere, and I do not hesitate to ascribe it principally to the 
extension of his left opposite Culp's Hill. 

While in an hour or two at the utmost reinforcements could 
be taken from there to Cemetery Ridge and Round Top, and 
vice versd, it would have required a whole day's march for a 
column leaving the shores of Rock Creek, at the foot of Culp's 
Hill, to reach the positions from which Pickett's division moved 
to its celebrated charge. This excessive development of Lee's 
front, which gave his adversary the advantage of the interior lines 
in a degree rarely seen on any field of battle, deprived him not 
only of the power of concentration, but also of the means of secur- 
ing combined action. For even his messengers were greatly de- 
layed in carrying his orders, and when he directed his lieu- 
tenants, in order to act in concert, to take the cannonade on one 
wing as a signal for an attack of the other, this plan lamentably 
failed. If we ask why he threw in that way his left around Culp's 
Hill, and why he did not correct this when he discovered, as he 
no doubt did very soon, that it was a mistake, the answer should 
be, I think : First, that on the evening of the 1st he did cer- 
tainly not expect '. . ueet next morning on Cemetery Hill the un- 
conquerable resistance which alone prevented his two wings from 
being strongly connected together. Neither the condition of the 
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Federal troops that evening when they lost Gettysburg nor the 
aspect of Cemetery Hill as seen from the seminary could justify 
such an expectation. Second, that it was the very greatness of 
the defeat of his position which prevented him from correcting 
it. If he had drawn in his left to refinforce his centre, this would 
have, no doubt, enabled Longstreet, in turn, to extend to the right 
and to strike south of Eound Top a blow which would probably 
have caused the retreat of the Federal army. But to accomplish 
that transfer a full day would have been consumed, during which 
Ewell's forces would have been practically annulled and the whole 
of the Federal right left free to join either the centre or left in a 
general attack against Hill or Longstreet. This risk General Lee 
could not afford to run, and so he was more and more fatally en- 
tangled by the consequences of the first move of Ewell down the 
valley of Rock Creek. 

Having retraced our steps, we turned first south-southwest and 
then due east at the crossroads, in an angle of which lies the cele- 
brated peach orchard. This was the ground soaked by the blood 
of the gallant soldiers of the Third Corps. After these streams 
of blood, streams of ink flowed in the controversy upon the merits 
or defects of the position taken on this ground by our brave friend 
General Sickles. In this controversy we were not disposed to 
enter again, and I was more anxious to have the glorious cripple 
show us the exact spot where he parted from his shattered leg 
than to sit in judgment upon officers, dead or living, who had all 
acted with unsurpassed bravery and devotion, and been inspired 
only by their desire to serve faithfully their common cause. The 
only observation which a careful study of the general aspect of the 
ground will suggest here is that this aspect is, if I can say so, of a 
very deceitful nature. I mean that, at a certain distance, one 
can easily be mistaken upon the real value of a position which 
appears to have a certain command over the neighborhood, and 
which, on closer inspection, turns out to be very weak. This ap- 
plies to all the ground crossed by the Emmettsburg road, but not, 
of course, to the bold profile of Little Eound Top, on whose rocky 
summit our next steps brought us. 

On the importance of this place, consecrated by the death of 
"Weed, Vincent, and so many of their brave followers, there is no 
room for discussion. The bronze statue of Warren, standing like a 
living man on a protruding boulder, reminds a visitor of the happy 
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initiative which secured to the Federals the possession of Little 
Bound Top. I must confess that I was deeply moved at the sight 
of this monument raised to the memory of this gallant officer, 
whose heart was broken forever by the unjust persecution of 
which he was a victim. 

There is no striking natural feature to distinguish the 
place where Pickett's undaunted soldiers met in the most 
desperate hand-to-hand conflict (Webb's) Philadelphia brigade, 
and were hurled back by the fighting crowd which gathered 
before them at the call of Hancock. The place is perhaps 
the more impressive on account of its plainness. A. crumbling 
stone-wall, a foot high, dividing two fields, one of 
which gently slopes towards the southwest, a few stunted trees 
behind, marks the high-tide line upon which broke the last, the 
most powerful wave of the Confederate invasion. A few yards 
beyond, the place is pointed out, and should always be in memory 
of a gallant soldier, where, like the block of stone hurled by this 
wave before its final receding, General Armistead fell dying in 
the thickest of his enemies. I have not space enough to dwell 
upon our very interesting excursion to the east, where General 
David McM. Gregg explained to us in such a clear and forcible way 
the details of the cavalry fight, which, although it took place some 
miles from the positions of the contending hosts, had a great in- 
fluence upon the issue of the battle. For Stuart, who had been 
carried too far away by unforeseen circumstances, and whose ab- 
sence had been such a source of weakness to the Confederate 
army, might have retrieved his error by falling upon the Federal 
line of communication, if he had not been stopped in this dan- 
gerous movement by the prompt and decisive action of Gregg's 
cavalry. The latter general was kind enough to remind me that 
I have been the first to give full value to the service he rendered 
to the army in that fight, which had been rather overlooked by 
other writers on the same subject. 

I shall conclude this sketch of our day's work by the visit to 
the small wooden country house, which stands unaltered since 
1863, where Meade had his headquarters, near which Butterfield 
received a glorious wound, and which derives its historical impor- 
tance from the council of war in which it was decided to fight out 
the greatest battle of the war in the positions in which a mere 
accident had placed the two contending hosts. There is an 
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old proverb which says that councils of war never fight. The 
stern resolution to which this council came makes a most remark- 
able exception to the general rule of military history, to the credit 
of those who indorsed it. But there is another rule which must 
never be forgotten : it is that whatever may be the opinion of a 
council of war, it is nothing but an opinion, and that the whole 
responsibility of any decision rests entirely and only upon 
the commander-in-chief. With the responsibility goes naturally 
the credit when success rewards the course which he has pursued. 
Therefore I think it must be most emphatically asserted that, 
whatever may have been General Meade's utterances in the council 
of war, he must reap the whole benefit of the decision he indorsed 
and carried into effect. And he will be praised by future genera- 
tions for having inspired himself from the short sentence uttered 
by our valiant Marshal McMahon when he entered, sword in 
hand, the ruin of Fort Malakoff : "J'y suis,j'yreste" — " Here I 
am and shall remain." 

From the little room where the chief of staff and four out of 
the seven generals who commanded the army corps on the 2d of 
July, the three others being dead, have met again after more than 
twenty-seven years, our last step will be to the spacious chapel 
where, on the evening of the 15th of October, the inhabitants of 
Gettysburg, both ladies and gentlemen, met to give a cordial 
greeting to our party. Young and old, mothers and children, 
belonging to every profession, came to see, sitting together on the 
same platform, most of the generals whose names were familiar to 
all of them. To some, belonging to our generation, not only their 
names, but their faces were familiar, and it was not without emo- 
tion that this sight carried them back to the days of their youth, 
when the tremendous storm of war suddenly broke upon their 
peaceful town. But to most of them the sight was a perfectly 
novel one. To the new generation the battle of Gettysburg is an 
historical event, like the battle of Marathon, and most of our 
auditors must at first have doubted whether the gentlemen quietly 
sitting before them, who, notwithstanding for some the loss of a 
limb, for others the color of the hair, seemed full of life and 
activity, were really some of the chief actors in the great events to 
which their town owes its celebrity. I hope a full account of the 
proceedings of that evening will be published. I conclude by ex- 
pressing my gratitude to General Butterfield for having organized 
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with such perfect success our visit to Gettysburg, and to all our 
companions for having so cheerfully answered his call. 

Philippe Comte de Paris. 



GENERAL HOWARD: 

Perhaps no occasion was more consonant with the wishes of 
the Comte de Paris and all others concerned than the Washington 
dinner, given by our army commander, General Schofield. It 
was at the Metropolitan Club rooms. There was perhaps in the 
feast itself nothing to distinguish it from other such joyous gath- 
erings. There were no speeches to record ; yet many happy 
ones were made, but none publicly ; each to his neighbor con- 
densed a word of experience into the concrete. The Hon. Sec- 
retary to my right told me a half-dozen tales, which have never 
yet gotten into print, that came from the lips of Abraham Lincoln. 
Without permission I could not repeat them for publication, but 
two hearers near the Secretary laughed till they cried, as they 
were made to feel that Mr. Lincoln so often gained the mastery 
by his richest gift of humorous and pointed story-telling. It was 
a satisfaction to the Comte to meet the many distinguished comrades 
gathered around the board, such as Eosecrans, Augur, Wright, 
Butterfield, Casey, of the army, Admiral Franklin, of the navy, 
Secretaries Noble and Rusk, of the President's Cabinet, and others. 
Each alternate plate was for the Comte and for each of his six 
visiting companions. There were, near the close of the banquet, 
little groups of twos and threes ; and in each group a hearty and 
happy interchange of thoughts and recollections had place. There 
was a lingering, after rising from the table, to multiply the words 
of sympathy and friendship. 

I was obliged to return to New York when the party went on 
to southern fields, and did not rejoin it till the 15th of October, at 
Gettysburg. On the 14th, going north from Fort McHenry, Lieu- 
tenant Treat and I had two stops, one at York a,ad the-other uc 
Hanover. York was full of reminiscence. Here we met soldier 
and citizen. How proud the gray-headed veteran to bring for- 
ward the roster of his company as it was when discharged at the 
close of the war. How his eyes sparkled as he told us how he 
happened to be at home at that period on Confederate Early's 
arrival ; and how he followed up Early's great division, numerous 
in " effectives," as it marched off to Gettysburg, where it 
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arrived and impinged upon General Howard's right flank the first 
day of July, 1863. This restaurant-keeper (for he is now so em- 
ployed) was before us again, a vigorous Yankee soldier, and we 
fared well, be assured, at his table. There was the elderly citizen 
who barbered us, across the way from the engine-house and 
tower, where we took in the hills and fields that the Confeder- 
ates had held for a day or two by their numerous infantry and 
thundering artillery. He talked glibly of the past events. He 
was fifteen then. " Our governors paid some $28,000 or 
$30,000 in cash, and gave their notes for the balance of one hun- 
dred thousand ; not long since some citizens met Mr. Early in 
Washington, and he, Early, showed the old notes and laughed." 
"Are these not good still ?" he inquired. Never did barber trim 
one better while he talked of the past. It was a startling time, 
that visit of '63, and it made a deep and lasting impression. 

"We had plenty of time at Hanover to find Kilpatrick's cavalry 
position before the battle there of June 30. We found the 
square where the Northern and Southern horsemen first came into 
collision. They have changed that " squai - e " old fence lot into 
" a round," and the market-house has been demolished. A fleshy 
veteran lumber merchant, with white head and bending shoulders, 
pointed to the hills held by J. E. B. Stuart, the Confederate cav- 
alry leader, and to the other heights opposite, where the brave 
Custer came in. As we worked our way to the edge of the town, 
we exercised but little imagination to revive the scene. How sur- 
prised must friend Stuart have been when, in his long column, 
Pleasonton's men, under Kilpatrick and Custer, came smashing 
into his flank, and the wicked shells screeched their way across 
his lines ! No wonder he fended the Yankees off, and went on via 
"Hanover Junction " to the coveted cover of Eobert Lee's infantry. 

At last, after enforced halts, we arrived at Gettysburg and 
found our party. Six had been corps commanders ; and one 
had led a great cavalry division. Generals Gobin and Orland 
Smith were now prominent railroad managers. Three cars, a presi- 
dent's coach, then a Pullman, and then General Orland Smith's 
own moving palace ! Another feast was already spread in them 
from front car to rear. General Smith gave royal welcome and 
hospitality that night. At sunrise I took a preliminary trip to the 
Cemetery Heights. Captain Morhain, of the Comte's party, shook 
his head as I asked him to walk. " Oh no ; must I not walk all 
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day ?" And as I moved off I heard the words, "But, General, 
you do not walk — you run I" It took quick work to go from the 
railroad to the cemetery and return. 

But were n't we disappointed ! The evergreens with their broad 
tops and dark shadows covered all the First Corps' front, and hid 
the grounds of conflict down by that wall. At the old or citizen's 
gate — " Where is that good woman, Mrs. Thorn, who gave us a 
cup of coffee, the sweetest one ever drunk, the night of the first 
of July after the battle ?" " Oh, sir, she is not here. She has 
moved over there a few miles— over there towards Baltimore." The 
north side of the Baltimore Pike is called the " North Cemetery," 
and has a tall iron fence around it ; in front of the one near the 
town, where the "Louisiana Tigers" came up the evening of the 
second of July, '63, for their fierce fight, is a reservoir which itself 
already looks old ; but it was not there twenty-seven years ago. A 
high tower now stands on the prominent height behind the place of 
Steinwehr's division. Later in the day as many of our party as 
could crowd the top took from that point satisfactory views of 
the great monumental field of Gettysburg. 

Going back to breakfast, a Pennsylvania German, who still 
lisps his English, though seventy years of age, encountered the 
writer. 

" May I ask, sir, if you might be one of the strangers ? " 

" Oh, yes, I came last night." 

" But, no" — the brightening hope dying down. " You might 
not be a ?" 

As he hesitated, the writer added : " Frenchman ? No, no, I 
am only an old soldier — an American." 

He gave cordial and polite thanks for the name ; but he 
wanted, rather, to see the Comte and the other strangers from 
France. 

We enjoyed our second breakfast that morning. Think of it, 
comrades, what we saw in the genial sunshiny presence of our 
guests. 

We saw the gray locks thrown back from a high forehead ; 
twenty-seven years ago they had another and a darker hue. 

We saw large bright eyes beaming with gentleness ; they were 
as full, but more fiery, then. 

We saw a weighty man with but one foot ; he was then, July 
1, of slight build, quick step, and had two feet. 
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We saw deep wrinkles, dimming sight, and a feeble step ; this 
one was then a strong young man with a solid tread. 

We saw a tall, soldierly figure, erect still, but with such 
pleasant ways and growing peace of look ! He was sturdy once, 
almost fierce in his battle-charge. 

Years have crowned that sensitive man of middle life and not 
lessened his manhood. He had then a fair complexion and flaxen 
head. 

And here the very happy face, that is round and fresh as the 
morning, but with an aged beard ! He then could work all day 
and all night, and make a hundred thousand others do the same. 
There sat among them the Comte de Paris — whom the soldiers 
pleasantly dubbed "Captain Paris." He is as tall as in '62, but 
time has left his mark upon him. There are lines of care and 
thought ; there is a higher forehead and fuller form. Years 
agone we remember the youth, bright and strong, whose twenty- 
two summers gave evidence of a hearty young life full of hope, 
full of enthusiasm, very like that of the favorite son by his side, 
the Duke d' Orleans. 

Others will name the profitable work of that 15th of October, 
1890, but could we have a better pictorial view of history than 
the Gettysburg breakfast-table on the railroad train ? 

Later, after the Gettysburg trip, we were publicly accused, I 
saw, of changing our views, as compared with the older expres- 
sions of opinion, and of affirming what we formerly denied. 
Perhaps so. At any rate, several old feuds and misunderstandings, 
both here at New York and at Gettysburg, essentially gave way. 
The great healer and good hearts usually work goodly changes. 
There may have been errors ; there is no shame in their confession 
and correction. There may have been a too heated rivalry and 
consequent injustice. Being brought together by the Comte's 
cheery and friendly visit, in his conciliating presence, the rivalry 
may now be over ; the injustice seen and acknowledged. Why not ? 
Oliver Otis Howard, 

Major-General U. S. Army. 

GENERAL SLOCTJM: 

I recently heard a warm discussion between two gentlemen 
of an event connected with one of the battles of our Civil War. 

Mr. A. said : " My authority is an article recently published 
in one of our magazines." 
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Mr. B. replied : " My authority is the statement of an officer 
who was present and took part in the battle." 

A. yielded the point, considering that B.'s authority was bet- 
ter than his own. 

As to the value of the authorities quoted I think both gentle- 
men were in error. It by no means follows that the opinion of 
one who took part in a battle is superior to that of the historian 
who was not present. 

Many newspaper reporters who came to Gettysburg the day 
after the battle knew more of the true history of the great 
struggle than did the great mass of the officers and soldiers who 
were engaged in it. Not an officer or soldier on Culp's Hill or in 
the cavalry under General Gregg saw anything of Pickett's 
charge, or knew anything of the result, except as they learned 
from others. 

The position of a line officer is with his own men, and he 
rarely sees or knows, during a battle, anything of it outside of his 
immediate locality. 

Nearly all our great battles were fought on fields where one 
portion of the line was hidden from another. The commanding 
officer of the right of the line at Gettysburg saw nothing of the 
operations on the left. His duty was with his own command, 
which was entirely hidden from the left. When he left Gettys- 
burg, after the close of the battle, he had seen nothing of the 
first day's operations ; had not been on Little Bound Top 5 
nor had he seen the Devil's Den ; had not visited the field of 
Gregg's magnificent cavalry fight. On his return to the field 
after the close of the war, all these scenes were visited, and a 
far clearer knowledge of the events of the great contest was 
obtained. 

The recent visit in company with the Comte de Paris was the 
most profitable of all the visits he has ever made at Gettysburg, not 
excepting the one made in company with General Longstreet and 
other Confederate officers. The Count visited the field to enable 
him to verify his history of the battle. He is an exceedingly 
painstaking and conscientious historian. He was accompanied by 
a representative of each corps of the Union army. Not a point 
on the field escaped his observation. 

His questions were numerous, and of a character proving that 
he already had a thorough knowledge of the field and of the 
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movements and positions of the troops on both sides. The replies 
of Generals Howard and Doubleday to his questions on the field of 
the first day of the battle gave me a clear idea of what had occurred, 
and convinced me that our troops had fought a hard battle and had 
been handled with skill. I was also convinced that it was a fortu- 
nate thing for our army that we were compelled to leave that field. 
As an officer who was with us expressed it, " On the first day we 
were pounded into a splendid position." 

The position assumed on the morning of the 2d of July, 
and held by us to the close of the battle, was far stronger than 
that on the first day. 

Our visit to Little Bound Top served to increase my admira- 
tion of General Warren, and my sense of the great debt due him 
for his services on the field. His military knowledge enabled him 
to discover in Little Round Top the key of the field, and soldierly 
instinct prompted him, without waiting orders, to seize it. Any 
delay on his part would have been fatal. His field artillery could 
not be drawn up by horses ; so the men were ordered to dismount 
and drag the pieces to the summit by hand. 

Our visit to the extreme right of our line caused me to appre- 
ciate more clearly than ever before the value of the services of the 
command under General Gregg, one of the most modest and un- 
assuming, but one of the bravest and most skilful, of our great 
cavalry leaders. A large force of cavalry under Stuart, while 
attempting to turn our right and reach the Baltimore Bike in our 
rear, where were parked all our reserve artillery and our trains, 
was met by the command of General Gregg, defeated, and driven 
back. 

"We called at the house which has always been an object of in- 
terest to all who visit this field. Near the line occupied by the 
brigade under command of General J. B. Oarr, of Troy, N. Y., 
stands a little one-story house, which at the time of the battle was 
occupied by a Mrs. Bogers and her daughter. On the morning of 
July 2 General Carr stopped at the house and found the daughter, 
a girl about eighteen years of age, alone, busily engaged in baking 
bread. He informed her that a great battle was inevitable, and 
advised her to seek a place of safety at once. She said she had a 
batch of bread baking in the oven, and she would remain until it 
was baked and then leave. When her bread was baked, it was 
given to our soldiers, and was devoured so eagerly that she con- 
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eluded to remain and bake another batch. And so she continued 
to the end of the battle, baking and giving her bread to all who 
came. The great artillery duel which shook the earth for miles 
around did not drive her from her oven. Pickett's men who 
charged past her house found her quietly baking her bread and 
distributing it to the hungry. When the battle was over, her house 
was found to be riddled with shot and shell, and seventeen dead 
bodies were taken from the house and cellar ; the bodies of 
wounded men who had crawled to the little dwelling for shel- 
ter. 

Twenty years after the close of the war General Oarr's men and 
others held a grand reunion at Gettysburg ; and learning that 
Josephine Eogers was still living, but had married and taken up 
her residence in Ohio, they sent for her, paid her passage from 
her home to Gettysburg and back, and had her go to her old 
home and tell them the story which they all knew so well. They 
decorated her with a score of army badges, and sent her back a 
happy woman. Why should not the poet immortalize Josephine 
Eogers as he did Barbara Prietchie ? 

We visited another house which was an object of great inter- 
est to me. It was the little one-story hovel in which General 
Meade held his celebrated council of war on the night of July 2. 
I have passed the house a score of times since the battle, but did 
not recognize it till I entered the room in which Meade and his 
corps commanders met. Then the scene came back to me, and I 
could point to the place occupied by each officer then present. 
The room was unchanged, except that at the time of the council a 
little rickety bed stood in one corner and a cheap pine table in 
the centre of the room. 

I remember each corps commander was first asked as to his 
losses during the day and the number of fighting men he could 
put into battle the next morning. These questions answered, 
then came the commanding general's all-important query : 
" What shall be the order of the day for to-morrow ? " 

There is a remarkable similarity between Waterloo and 
Gettysburg in the numbers engaged and the losses suffered. In 
Major Pox's valuable book of reference for the military student, 
" Regimental Losses during the Wai'," I find the following 
statistics : 

At Waterloo the Allies had 72,000 men and 186 guns. 
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At Gettysburg the Union army had 82,000 men and 300 
guns. 

At Waterloo the French had 80,000 men and 252 guns. 

At Gettysburg the Confederates had 70,000 men and 250 guns. 

The total loss of the Allies was 23,185 men. 

The total loss of the Union army was 23,003 men. 

The total loss of the French was 26,300 men. 

The total loss of the Confederates was 27,525 men. 

Who can estimate the effects of these two great battles ? Who 
can tell the consequences that might have followed the defeat 
of Wellington at Waterloo or the defeat of Meade at Gettysburg ? 
H. W. Slocum. 

GENERAL DOTJBLEDAY : 

Not having been at Gettysburg for several years, I had formed 
the idea that it was covered with monumental abortions, and 
was agreeably surprised to see so many beautiful and attractive 
memorial structures. All over the wide fields marble soldiers are 
represented as kneeling, loading, and firing, and the effect is very 
striking and picturesque. The Count of Paris said there is no 
battlefield in Europe so magnificently adorned. Gettysburg is 
now the Waterloo of our country, and deserves a visit from every 
tourist ; not only on account of its historical associations, but as 
one of the art-centres of America. 

Upon reaching the ground, I found everything as familiar to 
me as it was twenty-seven years ago, when the First Corps came 
upon the scene to relieve Buford, who was holding on with his 
cavalry to those perilous ridges and looking anxiously to the 
south for help. Reynolds had been placed in command of the 
First, Third, and Eleventh Corps, and was eager to meet the enemy. 
He was not one of your retiring generals, nor was he in favor of 
making an everlasting war of positions. He saw the hordes of the 
enemy ravaging his native State, and, proud of the men he com- 
manded, determined to fight the invaders d outrance as soon as he 
could get at them. The Confederate forces at this time were im- 
poverishing a large part of Pennsylvania by their merciless requi- 
sitions. It might almost be said of them as of the old Danes 
when they landed on the coast of England : 

" With hands of steel and tongues of flame 
They raged the country through ; 
And where the Norseman sickle came 
No crop but hunger grew." 
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There seems hardly room in the short space allotted me to 
dwell upon many of the. episodes of the battle, but perhaps a 
brief statement of the opening scenes of the contest on the first 
day may not be inappropriate. 

Two roads lead into Gettysburg from the west, and come to- 
gether on the edge of the town. These are cut by ridges which 
run north and south, and by a small stream beyond the second 
ridge, called Willoughby's Run. Our cavalry, through some mis- 
apprehension, reported that the enemy were advancing on both 
roads, and this rendered General Reynolds and myself unneces- 
sarily apprehensive as regards our communication with the south. 
Buford's cavalry since early morning had been holding on des- 
perately to the ridge nearest the water, contending with two large 
divisions of Hill's corps ; while the First Corps was five miles 
away to the south on Marsh Creek. As it was all quiet there and 
the stress of battle lay with Buford, Reynolds hastened forward 
with the nearest troops at hand — two small brigades of Wads- 
worth's division — and directed me to bring up the remainder of 
the corps as soon as possible. Having withdrawn the pickets and 
put the other two divisions en route, I galloped ahead and reached 
the field just as the contest began between Cutler's brigade on 
the right against Davis's Confederate brigade. Meredith's brigade 
was still on its way a quarter of a mile to the rear. In the 
mean time I had sent an aid to ask for orders, and received 
this message from General Reynolds in reply : " Tell Double- 
day I will hold on to this road, and he must hold on to that one." 

This was the last order he ever issued. Archer's Confederate 
brigade, however, which formed the right of the attacking 
column, did not advance by the lower road, but attempted to take 
possession of a piece of woods between the two roads. Reynolds 
imprudently rode in there, almost unattended, to reconnoitre. As 
he turned his head to the rear to see how near we were, one of 
the enemy's sharpshooters must have seen him, and put a bullet 
through his neck, killing him instantly. As Meredith's men 
came on, I made a short address to them, telling them that this 
was the decisive battle of the war and that the result would 
decide whether the Confederate President or Abraham Lincoln 
was to rule the country. I urged them to take the wood and 
hold it at all hazards. Pull of the memory of their past achiev- 
ments, they replied : "If we can't hold it, where will you find the 
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men who can ? " They went forward enthusiastically, entered the 
grove, and not only overpowered Archer's brigade, but captured 
him and the greater portion of his men. While this was going 
on, I had gone almost down to the stream on the left to see if any 
enemies were approaching along the more southern road. As 
there were none in sight, I returned, and the prisoners were 
brought up to me. I said, somewhat inconsiderately, to General 
Archer, who had been an old comrade of mine in Mexico : "lam 
glad to see you, Archer !" To which he angrily replied : "lam 
not a d d bit glad to see you, sir ! " 

I now found that, while we had been fortunate on the left, we 
had met with a check on the right, where Davis's Confederate 
brigade had flanked that of Cutler and had obliged it to fall back 
a short distance. I soon remedied this, however, by sending a 
force under Colonel Dawes, of the Sixth Wisconsin, reenforced by 
another under Colonel Fowler, of the Fourteenth Brooklyn, to 
attack Davis in flank. The Confederates rushed into a cut in the 
railroad for shelter. There they were enfiladed and partially 
surrounded, and after a desperate hand-to-hand struggle most of 
them surrendered. This cleared my front temporarily of enemies 
and left me a period of repose. 

If Hill had only known what a meagre force we had, he might 
have swept, us away by a resolute advance, for he could easily 
have turned both flanks ; but the absence of the cavalry had cut 
off all sources of information from him. Two of his brigades had 
been roughly handled, and he imagined that the whole Army of the 
Potomac confronted him. He therefore waited until he could be 
reSnforced by the arrival of Ewell's corps before making any 
further attempts. 

This delay enabled the remainder of the First Corps to reach 
the field. The Eleventh Corps arrived soon after, and made im- 
mediate dispositions to cover the right flank of the First against 
the advance of Ewell, who had now appeared in sight. They did 
not succeed, however, in preventing Ewell from taking possession 
of a prominent elevation, upon which he established batteries 
which enfiladed my line, rendering a new formation necessary. 

A combined attack was now made by Hill's and Ewell's forces 

against the Union line, but, as regards the First Corps, it was 

handsomely repulsed, and almost an entire brigade — that of Iver- 

son — was captured by General John C. Robinson's division on the 
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right. The concentration of Lee's army, however, was going on 
rapidly. The whole country was filled with troops who were ad- 
vancing from the north and northwest. My line had now be- 
come very weak and thin. I had lost fully one-half of my force, 
and when the enemy brought on their strong reserves, further re- 
sistance became impossible. We accordingly fell back in a leis- 
urely way, aided by Buford's cavalry on the left, turning every 
hundred yards to face the enemy again, until we reached Ceme- 
tery Hill, which was held by Steinwehr's division of the Eleventh 
Corps. As we passed through the streets, the women came out, 
pale and frightened, to offer us coffee and refreshments and to 
implore us not to desert them. 

Toward the close of the contest Hancock rode up and told me 
that he had been sent to assume command of the field. He was 
our good genius, for he at once brought order out of confusion 
and made such admirable dispositions that he secured the ridge 
and held it. As he was junior in rank to General Howard, he had 
no right, technically speaking, to supersede the latter. Meade 
had assigned him to that duty, it is true, but under the law only 
the President himself could place a junior general over a senior. 
Howard did not recognize him as his superior, and I think Han- 
cock, as he rode over to me, was in some doubt as to whether I, 
as commander of the First Corps, would acknowledge him as 
Howard's superior. Had I refused to do so, the battle of Gettys- 
burg, in all probability, would have had a different termination. 
As Hancock ranked me, however, the question did not concern 
me personally, and I saw plainly enough that, if I refused to ac- 
knowledge his delegated authority, both the First and Eleventh 
Corps would be surrounded and captured. I had no desire to see 
the men of my command sent to adorn the prisons of the Confed- 
eracy, and I therefore did not insist on any technicality which 
would be certain to produce that result. 

There were several reasons why the enemy did not advance at 
once and crush us. 

First — Both Ewell's and Hill's corps had suffered heavy losses 
during the day, as General Lee testifies in his official report ; in 
consequence of which they did not feel in a very adventurous 
mood. 

Second — Kilpatrick had started north to meet Stuart's cavalry, 
which was coming from Carlisle. Ewell saw this movement and, 
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fearing that it foreboded an attack against his rear, weakened his 
main line by detaching a considerable force to meet it. 

Third — The dispositions made by Hancock were calculated to 
deceive the enemy and make them think that we had been largely 
re&nforced ; and 

Fourth — A party sent by Ewell to ascertain how far our line 
extended south of Culp's Hill encountered the Seventh Indiana 
Regiment of Wadsworth's command, who had been directed to 
reconnoitre in that direction. The Seventh heard the enemy ap- 
proaching, lay in wait for them, captured some who were in ad- 
vance, and drove the others off. The latter returned and re- 
ported that they found Union troops in position far south of 
Culp's Hill. This implied, of course, that our line had been 
strengthened. 

The final result was that the Confederate leaders thought it 
would be prudent to defer further action until daylight came and 
enabled them to see how much ground we occupied. 

So ended the first day of the battle of Gettysburg. I have not 
attempted to give a detailed account of the operations of the 
Eleventh Corps, as I suppose General Howard will do so in the 
article he intends to write for this series. 

Abner Doubleday. 



Note.— This series of articles will be continued in the March number of The 
Review, in which contributions from Generals Sickles, Butterfleld, Newton, and 
Gregg will appear.— Editor N. A. R. 



